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UNIVERSALS: A CRITICISM 

n^HE study of concepts is no longer in its infancy, but it does show 
-*- now and then headlong tendencies to extremes, which is perhaps 
indicative of a lusty youthfulness freshly entered upon. The most 
absorbing fad— pardon the word !— in present-day logic seems to be 
the ultra-psychological one. I do not say ultra-empirical, much as 
many of those who pursue it believe that it really is this. But 
empiricism of to-day is thoroughly antidualistic, and this can not be 
said of all the 'logical' theories of concepts. I have in mind an 
especially interesting paper on universals by Dr. Sheldon which 
strikes me as illustrating most excellently the ultra-psychological 
tendency which carries us away from every sort of empiricism that I 
know of. While agreeing verbally with the writer on many funda- 
mental points, such as that of the 'eoncreteness' of universals, for 
instance, I find upon analysis that the harmony does not get beyond 
the rhyming stage; for what he means by his terms are not things 
which I can find to be an empirically justifiable interpretation. Just 
because the differences between us are so heaven-wide, I have ven- 
tured to formulate them here in the firm belief that whatever mis- 
takes either or both of us have made will come to light by some such 
systematic comparison. And, inasmuch as I can agree to many of the 
statements Dr. Sheldon makes, and am, for all that, unable to fit them 
together as he does, it is pretty certain that there are verbal equivoca- 
tions which are 'playing horse' either with him or with myself. The 
question then is, What are they, where do they lurk, what havoc have 
they wrought? 

After mentioning the views of Bradley, G. E. Moore, and Royce, 
Dr.. Sheldon states that they rest upon a misconception, and expresses 
his own conviction that the universal 'is rather a definite presented 
aspect of concrete experience, something we can observe and 
identify.' 1 And further on: 'All the properties of a universal, all 
that it actually means to us, is worth to us, can be defined in concrete 
terms'; it is, moreover, 'just as fully concrete as the individual event 
in time, and as such has as good a metaphysical status as the latter.' 
To all of this I can subscribe to the letter, but I fear my letters spell 
different words from those the writer makes them combine into. The 
difference in interpretation hinges here upon what we are going to 
call a presented aspect of concrete experience. To my mind, con- 
crete experiences are experiences of concrete things, which latter are 
presented in various aspects. The processes we find upon reflection 
and experimentation to mediate knowledge of such things are them- 

1 Philos. Rev., XIV., 196. 
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selves concrete experiences or aspects of such only when we attend to 
them, discover them by comparison and analogy. In this respect, 
such processes stand in virtually the same relation to knowledge as 
the psychophysical ones (in the narrower sense of neural transforma- 
tions) do. Taking this standpoint, it becomes impossible to regard 
anything as a present aspect of an experience unless it is something 
that is presented in and through the experience. What we find retro- 
spectively to have been an element in the process of experiencing 
something is now, in our new reflective experience, a presented aspect 
of the object in mind, viz., the process of the past mediation. In 
other words, I call an aspect of experience only that which we can 
observe and identify in what we experience. The 'mouches volant es' 
which I can note while looking at the house across the way are not 
aspects of the house, but merely other things given along with the 
house in their own peculiar way; mere coexistence in the same ex- 
perience-moment does not lead me to relate them, but does force me 
to treat them as aspects of the whole experience-content. Put briefly, 
then, concrete experience is not the detailed analysis that scientists, 
viewing it from a special, peculiar standpoint, may render ; it is noth- 
ing save the intended things as intended. We have full right to in- 
quire into this intending process, provided we do not perpetrate the 
vast blunder of supposing that our analysis of it somehow changes the 
nature of what is actually intended. What is changed as a result 
of our new studies is solely the value of the intended things; for 
knowledge of the limitations of how they became intended enlightens 
us as to their use in the next case. For instance, we may have really 
meant something which does not exist in the way we held it to, and a 
thorough insight into the nature of thinking processes may warn us 
away from intending non-existent things. A case in point is the uni- 
versal, in the sense Dr. Sheldon means it. To it we now turn. 

The method of approaching the universal adopted by Dr. Sheldon 
impresses me as extremely hazardous. He invites us to "consider 
the term 'red apple.' What are the facts when we entertain this, 
and recognize that it is a general term applying to many possible in- 
stances ? " 2 As I look at the matter, the ease we are called upon to 
consider here is not the correct one, chiefly because the recognition 
of the words as a general term applying to many possible instances 
is neither an essential phase of the process of thinking a universal 
nor yet a peculiarity of the universal itself. In other words, the 
situation above portrayed is not one in which a universal is given in 
its normal sense at all, but is viewed from the standpoint of the indi- 
viduals falling under it, which individuals in turn are not viewed as 
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such, but rather from the psychological standpoint of so many mental 
events. Let us see whether this criticism can be maintained. 

There will be no discussion over the fact that the origin of the idea 
of a given universal, i. e., the way the universal comes to be known, is 
something wholly different from the 'content' or thing-character of 
the universal itself; and further that an equally great irrelevance 
obtains between the way the universal is first built up in knowledge 
and the way it recurs as a familiar thing in habitual thinking. The 
one thing American pragmatists have put beyond all intelligent con- 
troversy is just this double fact. Accept it, though, and you can not 
go ahead with a study of the way a universal is experienced until 
you have prescribed which type of experience you intend to analyze. 
Every known thing being mediated, it appears that there are three 
mediating processes, one for the rise of the thing in knowledge, one 
for its adequate definition, and one for its functional use in 'situa- 
tions.' This latter process is plainly a generalization, inasmuch as 
each distinct use of a thing probably entails a corresponding variation 
of process. Another highly significant difference is to be found be- 
tween the process of understanding a universal directly communicated 
and that of thinking a universal in one's own thought, i. e., by asso- 
ciation, inward suggestion or the like. And there may, for all I 
know, be other even more important types of mediation-processes. 

Let us suppose, now, that we want to study the status of the uni- 
versal. Plainly, if we are going to take the processes of mediating it 
into account in the belief that these somehow affect the standing of 
the mediated thing, we put ourselves under obligation to investigate 
all process-types alike. For. we have no reason a priori for supposing 
that any one process is 'realler' or more significant than any other 
one. Therefore we would have to ask ourselves : What are the facts 
when a series of experiences culminates in bringing to knowledge 
'red apple' as a wholly new thing? What are they when we attend 
to this new thing and define it? What when 'red apple' functions in 
connection with other things to bring forth new knowledge? What 
when it merely appears as a suggestion, in a ' fringe, ' etc. ? And an 
indefinite number of other similar questions, the number of which no 
man knoweth. All being finally answered, some sort of comparison 
or reciprocal evaluation would have to be made— but from what 
standpoint, if not from that of the particular universal as meant, I 
do not know. Now, Dr. Sheldon has discussed only one very special 
process, namely that of mediating the definition of a universal. In 
ordinary life we rarely recognize the applicability of the thing in 
mind as a term to many possible instances ; such a recognition occurs 
perhaps in the thinking of logicians and lexicographers now and 
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then, but not in the intellectual operations of ordinary people with 
the things meant. Indeed, the applicability of a term to many possi- 
ble instances has, for the common man, absolutely nothing to do with 
the fact that many universal things have numerous individuals 
'under them.' Looking at the facts as best I can, I would say that 
the 'universality' of 'red apple,' far from having anything to do 
with the ways I can use these two words to label various 'experi- 
ences,' is merely my way of indicating with a positive predicate the 
fact that a red apple, so far as I know and mean the thing, contains 
no characteristic or peculiar function that can regulate the appear- 
ance of the fruit in consciousness. And when I think of 'red apple' 
as ' containing under it an indefinite number of individual red apples, ' 
I mean merely that, when I think of a red apple without further 
qualification (than redness), I have placed no restrictions upon indi- 
viduality, i. e., have not so prescribed the functions of the apple in 
question that only one particular apple could function to illustrate 
what I mean. I never refer positively to other concrete instances, 
other individuals, other processes, or the like; the very fact that I 
refrain from so doing contributes to make the meaning of 'universal 
quality' as I think of it reflectively. But, entirely apart from what 
I believe here, would it be a good explanation of the concreteness of 
the universal if I were to study my mental processes in presenting the 
above 'definitions'? I fear not. And yet just such a procedure is 
found in Dr. Sheldon's approach to the problem, as a further study 
of his analysis will disclose. 

Accepting the particular experience-type offered us, we find first 
of all, it is said, a concrete image, to which is added 'a recognition 
that this motor response, this image, this phase of the present process, 
will apply as well to various other possible situations as to the present 
one ; this is what we signify when we speak of the intent to refer to 
other similar possible experiences besides the present.' But let me 
ask anybody who has not been convinced that mere 'mental states' 
can explain everything, whether, he really does recognize anything 
like this whenever he experiences a 'universal' thing. Surely, not 
even the most highly trained psychologist ever reaches this point. 
But what is true is that if we look at a universal as a general term 
applying to many possible instances, in short if we look at things called 
Universals from the lexicographical or grammatical standpoint, we 
may well recognize that what we now have concretely 'in mind' as 
the definition of the terms in question will do quite as well to mediate 
the thing to us at any moment when our mental organism is substan- 
tially what it now is. Thus, the recognition of applicability to other 
instances is also the psychophysicist's recognition of the inadequacy 
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of the present mediating image, motor response, or the like to exhaust 
the meaning of 'universality.' For. the words 'red apple' are, when 
experienced sensationally or perceptually or imaginatively, not the 
things meant, hut solely tools to thought, symbols of genuine sig- 
nificances, so that what goes on in understanding the significance 
of words is by no means the experiencing of the things we critically 
call universals. It is easy to see in all this where the root of the age- 
long controversy between realism and nominalism (in the scholastic 
sense) lies; and the modern disputes about concepts draw their nour- 
ishment from the same evil stem. The difficulty is not so much how 
many things can be classed together in the basis of common charac- 
teristics as it is how, in meaning the class-basis as such, I can do so 
without simultaneously having 'in mind' somehow or other all the 
possible things from which the class-characteristic is drawn. And 
Dr. Sheldon admits just this to be the cause of the trouble when he 
discusses the nature of 'possibility.' 

He explains the 'possibility of other instances' as necessarily a 
concrete aspect of the universal-experience; 'we feel that it must 
refer to something real, some real character about our experience.' 3 
And, driven on by this conviction, he succeeds in finding that, in 
the case of seeing a red apple, there is a suggestion of other red apples 
or images of them; "the faint motor response of grasping and eat- 
ing suggests that a similar response may occur again. The suggest- 
iveness, however, is neither more nor less than what we mean by the 
phrase ' the possibility of further similar cases. ' ' ' All of which is to 
me a desperate attempt to maintain a theory and nothing more, for I 
can not find in any of my faint motor responses to red apples or other 
things any suggestion that there may be more responses like them 
later on. Still less is this what I have ever meant when talking about 
the possibility of further similar cases ; were I to speak of such a pos- 
sibility in connection with red apples, I would mean merely that, so 
far as I know anything about red apples and their laws of growth, 
geographical distribution, market demand and so on, there is no 
tangible positive reason adducible why there may not be apples of 
that sort to-morrow, next year or on some other star countless aeons 
hence, nor why there may not now be millions of apples which abso- 
lutely no psychic organism comes into any true connection with. 
Perhaps in the very act of thinking the above sentence there were 
many images haloed with pointing suggestions; but if there were, 
it was not this tendency toward the fringes that I meant by 'possi- 
bility.' And let me here ask the reader whether he can identify 
thinking-a- thing-possible with the experiencing of things (images, 

•/&., 197. 
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responses, motions, etc.) in a way leading up to the 'notion' of possi- 
bility? Personally, I am unable to. 

We are told explicitly, however, that ' all that the universal means 
to us, all that is actually of any use in our thinking, lies in the fringe 
of suggestiveness that accompanies one particular case. '* This state- 
ment contains in a condensed form all the most serious equivocations 
in the entire problem; to detail them becomes highly necessary to 
every final mutual understanding. First, the universal may be con- 
strued either as the particular thing referred to in thought and re- 
flectively called a universal, or as the mere words symbolizing any 
member of a class, or finally as the peculiar indefinite quality of the 
thing which makes it non-individual and 'abstract.' In the first 
sense, red apples do not lie in any psychic fringe, but usually hang 
on trees or stand in barrels down cellar; in the second sense, the 
words unquestionably do consist largely of suggestive elements of 
various kinds which aid and supplement the merely sensed words in 
conveying their socially fixed meaning; and, in the third sense, the 
'abstract' character of 'red apple' is a mark of the mere lack of those 
qualities and functions which, from whatever standpoint we take, 
force us to think of some one object in space or some one in time (e. g., 
a mere momentary 'experience'). Inasmuch as my own training, or 
lack of it, makes me speak of a universal in the first sense mentioned, 
I can not agree with Dr. Sheldon's remarks about where it lies. The 
second equivocation lies in the meaning of 'use in our thinking'; the 
things that are of use to us are, of course, various objects we have 
come to know, but we do not use them in our thinking in quite the 
same way that we use a pen in writing. The things themselves are 
of use in doing something ; but thinking itself is, properly speaking, 
only a tool for doing something too. 5 But it differs from other things 
in that it is the medium through which all these latter become signifi- 
cant, effective, and valuable to us. Hence there is a perfectly good 
sense in which we may say that all that red apples mean to us lies 
in the fringes of suggestiveness accompanying the acts of thinking 
them ; that is to say that we reach things as ' complexes, ' ' centers of 
activity' or the like through other media than mere sensations. And 
universal things are like all others in this respect. But it is a very 
different statement that makes the 'quality' of universality consist in 
a certain sort of feeling, full, pointing or the like. If a universal 
meant only this, then as soon as we discovered the fact all utility 
would vanish. The odd thing is that psychological logicians often 
fail to see that what lies in suggestive fringes is not merely a bundle 

'lb., 202. 

* ' Doing ' here means every sort of directed activity. 
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of tendency-feelings, but quite as often perfectly definite things which 
in themselves are no more mere mental states than red apples are. 
This failure, of course, traces back to the venerable error of an anti- 
quated sensationalism which held that, inasmuch as the only true and 
real things we know are reds and hots and moves and pains, hence 
things can be really ' given ' only in sensational form. Unfortunately, 
there is no space to discuss the classical perversion here. It underlies, 
however, the third great equivocation in the statement we are now 
discussing; the 'fringe' may mean either 'the other things or the 
other characteristics of the same thing in mind' or else 'the processes 
mediating these other things. ' And the suggestiveness of the fringe 
is, in the former case, the objective relation between the sensationally 
given thing and the things otherwise given, and in the latter a feeling 
of tendency or pointing which somehow means something more than 
direction, means a terminus ad quern in the shape of other instances. 
For my part, though, I am unable to find in simple feelings of tend- 
ency, pointing or movement any implication of a terminus ad quern; 
such implications are merely habitual additions growing out of re- 
flection upon past movements that actually did reach a definite end. 
The mere process-feelings, then, are not the meanings the logician is 
studying. 

What convinces me most strongly, however, that this ultra-psycho- 
logical theory is not discussing the logical problems at all, is the fact 
that Dr. Sheldon's aim is 'to define the universal in relational terms; 
as something which has a tendency to lead us on to further cases.' 6 
Such a program, however much it can be justified as a psychological 
one, does not give even a campaign promise of 'better things' in log- 
ical inquiry. For it does not distinguish universal things from other 
things, inasmuch as all things have precisely this same general sug- 
gestiveness, so far as I see. Everything is apt to 'recall' some other, 
and this process is not backward, but forward. The recall is never a 
mere atavism of mind. But what distinguishes the universal from 
other suggestive things? Surely nothing in the suggestion-process, 
at least so far as psychology thus far has disclosed, but solely in the 
thing itself, the 'red apple,' 'man,' 'potatoes,' 'infancy,' etc. 

In conclusion, note the following theoretical dualism underlying 
the extreme psychological interpretation. The meaning 'red apple' 
is first grasped, understood in the common-sense way, and analyzed 
as a thing, whereby it is correctly found that no definite red apple 
nor group of such is meant, that no particular shape, size, flavor, or 
shade of red is specified, and that the present experience, as a process 
of mediating, does not limit the meaning at all, but leaves open the pos- 

•76., 200-201. 
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sibility for other processes to mediate the same identical significance 
(thing). Now, after having thus gained the meaning of 'red apple,' 
the psychologist seeks to make this meaning 'concrete' by showing 
that there are phases in the process of experiencing 'red apple' which 
correspond to the phases in the meaningful thing 'red apple.' But 
what is this attempt if not one to set up a quasi-empirical ' one-to-one 
correspondence'? Instead of talking about the parallelism between 
mental and neural states, the psychological logician offers us a 
parallelism between the phases, qualities, and functions of things and 
the moments in the noetic psychoses that bring these things to knowl- 
edge. I see no less absurdity in this than in an assumption that an 
experience-process of mediating a geometrical figure has as many 
organic movements as the figure has sides, angles and areas. And in 
the last analysis such a theory plays the traitor with just those data 
of pure experience which it professes to make use of, namely the im- 
mediate, simple facts of movement, succession, transition and other 
things which critical analysis shows us to be highly complex objects. 
A taboo is placed upon the now generally accepted view that a com- 
plex meaning may appear in an irreducible experience, and vice versa. 

The claim has often been made that the many discrepancies be- 
tween what we think and what we experience in this thinking are to 
be accounted for by the fact that active thinking processes skip along 
above the speed-limit of introspective description. And, in the pres- 
ent case, it might be urged that the recognition of the response-func- 
tion and the tendency-feeling is unconsciously present or absorbed in 
the thought of the 'thing in mind.' Yet is this not a makeshift ? It 
is true that thinking processes are, when compared with all the 
numberless sensations, feelings, reactions, etc., underlying them in 
one way or another, 'short-cuts'; but they are such simply because 
these underlying 'mental states' do not belong to the things thought 
about to whose rise in consciousness they have nevertheless con- 
tributed. In explaining the status of universals, therefore, it profits 
us to pay little heed to their transmission, analysis of which has its 
own uses, but no logical ones,— and still less to metaphysical implica- 
tions about the transmitted things. 

After so much destructive criticism one has a right to ask what 
can be offered as a positive theory of universals to supplant the ultra- 
psychological interpretations. Such a theory must be developed 
elsewhere, but it may be faintly forecast here with the remark that a 
careful study of what we really mean by a 'thing' reveals, on the one 
hand, a 'center of function' (somewhat as Lord Kelvin described the 
molecule) ; and as a result of such an interpretation we find that 
what we call individual objects in space are primarily the true ' ab- 
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stract universals,' being the 'effects' of countless simpler objects 
which a misleading terminology has labeled 'mere sensations,' 'feel- 
ings ' and the like. If this forecast rings riddlesome here it is prob- 
ably because the fallacies of conventional psychological language have 
not been appreciated. But that it is the consistent implication of 
modern empiricism, I have little doubt. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 
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The task of preparing a modern text-book in logic lays under large 
contribution the resources of the historical and scientific as well as of 
the philosophic spirit. To rehabilitate what remains of the traditional 
formal logic that is worth preserving and handing down to another gen- 
eration, to search out and to systematize essential methods or tools of 
scientific procedure, often employed as they are almost unconsciously and 
in fields remote and technical, and finally, to bring home to the student 
a fruitful conception of the philosophical significance of logic, a realiza- 
tion of its catholic scope and abiding interest as an inquiry into the dia- 
lectic, the drama of thought itself — these are concerns which the maker of 
a text-book on logic may be expected to reckon with. This much, at least, 
must be said in appreciation of the many-sided and comprehensive treat- 
ment which logic has received at the hands of Professor Hibben in his 
book on ' Logic, Deductive and Inductive.' 

It would be difficult to think of a logical topic of any importance that 
does not receive attention in these pages. The reader renews acquaint- 
ance with the ancient forms of traditional logic and observes with interest 
how greatly some of them have been rejuvenated by the garb of modern 
instances and unworn illustrations. The author is to be congratulated 
on the success with which the ' stock examples which have grown old and 
infirm in the service of many generations of students in logic,' to quote 
from the preface, have been eliminated, and their places supplied by illus- 
trations and examples ' taken from the sphere of every-day experiences, 
in order that they may represent modes of actual reasoning pursued by 
the common run of mankind.' It has been the aim of the author, we also 
read in the preface, ' to present in connection with the more formal and 
traditional treatment of the deductive logic also some considerations 
which have been contributed by the discussions of the modern logic and 
which find expression in such works as those of Sigwart, Lotze, Erdmann, 
Green, Bosanquet, Venn and others.' 

The book, as a whole, consists of two parts, the Deductive and the 
Inductive Logic. The latter part is a revision of the author's ' Inductive 
Logic ' which was published in 1896. 



